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not go. Mr Henschel, in the heat of his spirit, underrated his ad-
versary. He was not bad; but Mottl bettered him in every bar.
Before die Rienzi overture was half through it was evident that
London was going to have a most exemplary beating from Carls-
ruhe. One after another the blemishes and stupidities to which
we have become so inured here that we have ceased to record
them against our conductors vanished under Mottl's hand.

Let me, before speaking of his highest qualities, give an illustra-
tion or two of his resources as a manager of the orchestra. We all
know the overture to Tannhauser by heart by this time. Well,
have we not often shrunk from die coarse and unsatisfactory
effect of the three trombones at the climax of the pilgrims' march
in the first section of the overture? With Richter it is rather worse
than with the others, since he insists on the full power of the
fortissimo. Mottl effected a magical transformation. The chant
was as powerful as Richter could have desired; and yet it was
beautiful, broad, easy, with a portamento which an Italian singer
might have envied.

How was this brought about? In the simplest way in die world.
Instead of keeping strict Procrustean time for the florid work of
the violins, dius forcing the trombones to chop their phrases so
as to fit the accompaniment, Mottl gave the trombones a free
hand, allowing them to give the time to the whole band, and
making the violins wait, when necessary, between the bars, so
to speak, until the slow-speaking brass instruments had turned
their phrases with unembarrassed majesty. The effect was mag-
nificent. In exactly the same way, and with still more splendid
effect, he gave us the great passage at the end of Die Walktire,
where the trombones reaffirm the last words of Wotan,

Again, take the Flying Dutchman overture. In the second half
of this, the contrast between the furious raging of the storm on
the one hand, and the consolation of the salvation theme on the
other, should be so obvious, one would think, to any ordinarily
imaginative conductor, that Wagner thought it sufficient to in-
dicate the necessary changes of tempo by such hints as ritenuto,
stringendo, and the like, depending on their apparent inevit-
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